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EARLY SCHOOL LEAVER$* 014. sop, 


A Major Educational Problem unnnt 


EF’ ait SCHOOL LEAVERS, published by the National 

Child Labor Committee this month, presents the find- 
ings and recommendations of its comprehensive study of 
young people who drop out of school. The study, made in 
1947-48, was conducted by Harold J. Dillon, who also 
made the Committee’s previous study relating to school 
holding power, Work Experience in Secondary Education: 
A Study of Part-Time School and Work Programs, pub- 
lished in 1946. The Committee undertook both studies 
because of its concern about the high proportion of young 
people who drop out of school, poorly prepared for work 
and for life, and because school authorities urged it to make 
such studies since no other agency was doing the research 
needed to obtain essential information on the school leav- 
ing problem. 


The communities included in Early School Leavers were 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Lansing and Jackson County, Michigan. These communities 
were selected for two reasons—they contained the represen- 
tative cross-sections of the population essential for valid 
findings and the schools offered the full cooperation needed 
in conducting such a study. 


A representative sampling of all of the young people who 
had withdrawn voluntarily from school the previous year 
in these five communities, totalling 1,360, was selected for 
detailed study. First-hand information was sought as to 


causes of school leaving, and the warning signs of vulnera- : 


bility to school leaving, as a basis for determining what 
measures the schools might take to increase their holding 
power. Three sources were used in obtaining information: 
(1) all available facts from the school records of the young 
people studied; (2) a personal interview with each one to 
obtain, so far as possible, the real reasons which motivated 
him to leave school, his evaluation of his school experience 
and his subsequent work history, and (3) appraisal of his 
characteristics by two or three teachers who knew him 
before he left school. 


The schools included in the study gave full cooperation 
by making personnel available for gathering the data from 
school records and conducting the interviews. These re- 
corders and interviewers included teachers, counselors, 
visiting teachers, principals and attendance workers. 


What the School Records Showed - 


One of the first facts which came to light was that school 
tecords were often incomplete and that pertinent data 
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which might indicate vulnerability to school leaving, such 
as family background, attendance and scholarship records, 
intelligence, grade repetition, transfers, and participation 
in extracurricular activities, could not be obtained for all 
of the 1,360 individuals. 


The family backgrounds of the school leavers, on the 
basis of information obtainable from school records, showed 
nothing that might make them more likely to leave school 
than thousands of others who complete a full high school 
course. The proportion from broken homes was not abnor- 
mally high (71% lived with both parents as compared with 
the national U.S. Census figure of 81% for children 14 
through 17 years of age). The school leavers were not 
handicapped by frequent changes of residence as 83% were 
born in the state where they went to school. and 80% 
attended school in the same local school system from the 
first grade until they left. Their parents were not in the 
upper income groups but appeared to be typical of the 
average American wage-earner. 


What the school records showed about vulnerability to 
school leaving is that potential school leavers are charac- 
terized by regression in attendance and in scholarship as 
they advance in school; that the majority are grade repeaters, 
beginning in the elementary school in 70% of the cases; 
that they have frequent transfers (two-thirds had three or 
more transfers exclusive of normal progress transfers) ; and 
that not more than one-quarter participate in extra- 
curricular activities. 


The findings also reveal that the majority (54%) leave 
school at 16 years (another 26% at 17 years) and that the 
great majority leave prior to completing the 10th grade. 
Intelligence ratings from school records show 40% of the 
school leavers to be normal or above normal (1.Q.’s of 95 
or over) and 60% to be below 95. “It can legitimately be 
assumed,’’ says the report, “that the 40% were educable 
in programs of secondary education as now constituted. 
Nearly one-fifth of them had I.Q.’s above 105 which is 
generally recognized as adequate for post-high school 
education.” As for the 60% with more limited intelligence 
(no attempt was made in the study to evaluate the validity 
of test scores), the report points out that “In many school 
systems throughout the country, students in this intelligence 
range complete high school successfully as a result of cur- 
riculum adaptation and other measures which stimulate 
their interest and enable them to experience the satisfaction 
of achievement.” 

(Continued on page 4) 
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WILEY H. SWIFT 


RIENDS of Wiley H. Swift, a member of the National 

Child Labor Committee’s staff from 1912 until his re- 
tirement in 1930, will regret to learn of his death last 
summer just prior to his 75th birthday. Mr. Swift, a native 
of North Carolina, and a lawyer by profession, joined the 
Committee’s staff as its first legislative representative. He 
participated in many legislative battles to obtain legal pro- 
tection for working children and later served as Acting 
General Secretary, from 1926 to 1930, when he resigned 
to resume law practice in North Carolina. 





NEW BOARD MEMBERS 


HE National Child Labor Committee takes pleasure in 

announcing the election to its Board of Trustees of 
Eric Johnston, Walter W. Pettit, Horace Mann Bond, 
Warren K. Layton and Kenneth B. Clark. 

Mr. Johnston, President of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America and formerly President of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is associated with a number of business 
concerns and banks as director or president. He is also a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Chairman of the Board of the 
American Cancer Society and a trustee of Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Dr. Pettit was associated with the New York School of 
Social Work for many years, including eight years as 
Director, from 1939 until his retirement in 1947. Prior to 
his work at the New York School, he taught in the public 
schools in the Philippines, and elsewhere, and since 1947 
has spent much of his time in Latin-American countries 
conducting public welfare institutes under the auspices of 
the United Nations and serving as a consultant on social 
work education. 

Dr. Bond has been President of Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, since 1945. He taught and conducted research 
in rural schools in the South for 15 years and was President 
of Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia, for six 
years prior to his present position at Lincoln University. 
Dr. Bond has been associated with various state surveys of 
education, was a staff member of the UNESCO Seminar 
held in Ashridge, England, in 1948, and is a member of 
the Committee on Mass Education of the American Film 
Center, adviser to the Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land Grant Colleges and a member of the Committee for 
the Pennsylvania Study of Post-War Higher Education. 

Dr. Layton has been associated with the Detroit public 


schools since 1920. He was Assistant Director in Charge of 
Guidance and Placement from 1930-1936 and Director 
from 1936 to 1940 when he became Divisional Director of 
the Department of Guidance and Placement of the Detroit 
Board of Education. He served as President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 1948-49 and is actively 
associated with the National Education Association, the 
Vocational Association, the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion and the Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity. 

Dr. Clark is Assistant Professor of Psychology, College of 
the City of New York, and Co-founder and Associate 
Director of the Northside Center for Child Development, 
Inc., which was established in 1946. He was a Rosenwald 
Fellow in 1940-41 and is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the New Lincoln School, successor to the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 


FEDERAL LAW AMENDED 


HE amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 

adopted by the Joint Conference Committee of the Sen- 
ate and House, include the revisions of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Act advocated by the National Child Labor 
Committee to give additional coverage. The provisions will 
now apply to establishments ‘‘engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce,” including Western 
Union and other non-goods producing industries which 
were previously exempt, and will extend the coverage in 
agriculture while schools are in session. 


THE 1949 LEGISLATIVE SCORE 


ITH 44 state legislatures in session this year, the 

child labor, compulsory education and related bills 
introduced totalled approximately 100. Progress towards 
better child labor laws was limited to a few states though a 
substantial number of compulsory education laws were 
strengthened. Most bills to lower child labor standards were 
defeated—some only after considerable organized effort— 
but at least ground was not lost even though the gains were 
limited. The following summary includes only the more im- 
portant child labor and compulsory education bills. Com- 
plete information on all bills enacted and defeated can be 
obtained by sending for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s 66-page compilation, ‘‘State Child Labor, Com- 
pulsory Education and Related Legislation in 1949,’”’ which 
is available free of charge. 


ACTION ON PROGRESSIVE CHILD LABOR BILLS 

16 Year Bills 

Bills were introduced in 8 states, and in Congress for the 
District of Columbia, to raise the minimum age from 14 
to 16 during school hours or in specified occupations otf 
both, some of which were comprehensive upward revisions 
to bring existing child labor laws into line with the rec- 
ommended standards. 


ENACTED 


Tennessee bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum age for 
employment in any gainful occupation (except agriculture 
which is exempted from all provisions of the Act) during 
school hours and in manufacturing and mechanical estab- 
lishments at any time; set a 14 year limit for employment 
outside of school hours; limit hours of work to 8 a day, 
40 a week in all occupations and apply the/ hour regula- 
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tions to minors under 18; extend prohibition of night work 
to all occupations and to minors under 18; require em- 
ployment certificates under 16 for any gainful occupation ; 
set an 18 year limit for certain hazardous occupations and 
a 16 year minimum for others including bowling alleys. 

Maine bill to raise from 15 to 16 the minimum age for work 
in manufacturing or mechanical establishments, laundry, 
bakery, bowling alley and poolroom and add hotels and 
commercial places of amusement to the specified list; apply 
the 8 hour day, 48 hour week, and the part-time hour reg- 
ulation when schools are in session, to children under 16 
instead of children under 15; require work permits under 
16 in any gainful occupation instead of only in specified 
occupations. Agriculture is exempt from work permit and 
hour regulations. 


PENDING 

District of Columbia bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum 
age for work in manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments and for all gainful occupations during school hours ; 
reduce weekly hours of work for minors under 18 from 
48 to 40; raise the minimum age for newsboys on fixed 
routes from 10 to 12 years and from 12 to 14 for all other 
street trades. 


DEFEATED 


Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, Minnesota, New Mexico and 
Washington bills to raise age limit for full time employ- 
ment from 14 to 16 years and revise existing laws upward 
in line with recommended standards. 


Bills to Improve Existing 16 Year Laws 
DEFEATED 


Ohio bill to raise from 14 to 16 the age limit for employ- 
ment in manufacturing, mechanical and processing estab- 
lishments outside of school hours. 

South Carolina bill to extend the present 16 year minimum 
“in” factories to work ‘about or in connection with” fac- 
tories and to any place where minors would come in con- 
tact with power-driven machinery. 


Other Bills to Improve Age and Hour Standards 
ENACTED 
New York bill to include all cities and school districts in 
street trades provisions of education law. 
Pennsylvania bill to repeal the wartime provision authorizing 
Secretary of Labor and Industry to increase weekly hours 
of work permitted for minors of 16 and 17. 


DEFEATED 
Connecticut bills to strengthen present provisions of law set- 
ting a 14 year minimum for employment in agriculture 
and transfer enforcement authority from Commissioner of 
Farms and Markets to Commissioner of Labor and Factory 
Inspection. 

Delaware bill to eliminate present exemptions to night work 

_Saernepi permitting children of any age to work in 
owling alleys between 6 a.m. and midnight and on vehi- 
cles delivering milk and cream after 5 a.m. and before 
midnight. 

Kansas bill to add to list of occupations prohibited under 
14 at any time and to extend hour and work permit regu- 
lations. 

New York bill to limit hours of work for children under 16 
in agriculture to 8 a day, 40 a week, except children work- 
ing for their parents on home farms. 

Oklahoma bill to add to list of occupations having a 14 year 
minimum and to extend and improve hour and work per- 
mit regulations. 

Utah bill to reduce hours of work for minors under 18 from 

44 to 40 a week, and to eliminate present exemptions to 





hour regulations for minors working in harvesting, pack- 
ing or canning fruits and vegetables. 

West Virginia bill to add bowling alleys to list of places in 
which minors under 18 are forbidden to work. 

W yoming bill to set a 14 year minimum age limit for work 
in any gainful occupation except agriculture and domestic 
service. 

Wyoming bill to add pinsetting in bowling alleys and occu- 
pores covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 

ist of hazardous occupations forbidden under 16. 


Bills to Improve Enforcement 
ENACTED 

South Dakota bill to create a Division of Labor in office of 
Industrial Commissioner to enforce all laws relating to 
women and children. 

Washington bill to authorize Industrial Welfare Committee 
to issue work permits to minors under 18. 

DEFEATED 

Delaware bill to provide for appointment of Assistant State 
Child Labor Inspector. 

Florida bill to create Child Labor Department of State of 
Florida. 

New Mexico bill to require proof of age for employment of 
minors under 18 and transfer responsibility for child labor 
inspection and issuance of work permits from State De- 
partment of Public Welfare to Labor and Industrial Com- 
mission. 


ACTION ON REGRESSIVE CHILD LABOR BILLS 


Bills to Extend Hours or Lower Ages 
ENACTED 

Massachusetts bill to extend, until July 1, 1950, emergency 
powers of Commissioner of Labor and Industries permit- 
ting suspension of any provision of labor law regulating 
employment of women and minors. 

DEFEATED 

Delaware bill to permit boys of 12 to 14 and girls 14 to 16 
to work as vendors at indoor or outdoor sporting events 
until midnight. 

Illinois bill to exempt caddies 13 years and older from pro- 
visions of child labor law at hours when not required to 
attend school. 

Massachusetts bill to permit employment of boys of 14 and 
15 in bowling alleys until 10 p.m. and of those 16 and 17 
until midnight. 

New York bill to lower from 16 to 14 the minimum age for 
panes in bowling alleys in municipalities of 40,000 or 

ewer population and permit such minors to work until 
11 p.m. 

New York bills to lower or remove the 14 year minimum age 
for employment in agriculture. 

Ohio bill to permit boys 16 or older to work as pinsetters in 
bowling alleys until 11 p.m. 


ACTION ON PROGRESSIVE COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE BILLS 


Bills to Eliminate Exemptions, 
Lengthen School Terms, etc. 
ENACTED 

Delaware bill to increase minimum school term from 100 to 
180 days. 

Georgia bill to establish ‘Minimum Foundation Education 
Program” requiring, among other provisions, that public 
schools be operated for no less than 9 months. 

Idaho bill to change required school attendance ages from 8 
to 18 to 7 to 16 and eliminate 8th grade, economic and 

“best interest” exemptions for children of 15 or over. 
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North Carolina bill to repeal provision permitting closing of 
schools of Currituck County for cotton picking. 

Oklahoma bill to recodify school attendance law retaining 
attendance requirement for all children 7 to 18, adding 
an exemption for high school graduates, and eliminating 
exemptions for children 16 and 17 who had completed 8th 
grade and were regularly and lawfully employed or who 
had completed full course of instruction available in their 
districts. 

South Dakota bill to lengthen the school term from 8 to 9 
months. 

Wisconsin bill to repeal provisions of the compulsory attend- 
ance law exempting from the 16 year school leaving age 
children of 14 and 15 regularly and lawfully employed, 
or for whom aN Mane was not provided, or who had 
completed most advanced course available. 

DEFEATED 

Iowa bill to lengthen school term from 36 to 38 weeks. 

Kansas bill to raise compulsory school attendance age from 
16 to 18 and require completion of 10th, instead of 8th, 

rade for exemption. _ . 

Maryland bill to require school term of 180 days for all ele- 
mentary schools (school term now regulated by county 
boards of education). 

Minnesota bill to require completion of 9th, instead of 8th, 
grade for school leaving under 16, lower beginning school 
age from 8 to 6 and repeal exemption, permitted between 
April 1 and November 1 outside 1st and 2nd class cities 
for children of 14 whose help is needed at home. 

Washington bill to raise school leaving age from 16 to 18 
requiring completion of 12th, instead of 8th, grade for 
exemption and repeal present exemption for children of 
15 regularly and lawfully employed. 


EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS 
(Continued from page 1) 
What the School Leavers Said 


Reasons given for school leaving, obtained from the 
school leavers by interviewers who asked them to give their 
reasons in order of importance, show that reasons relating 
to school were given as the primary cause by the largest 
group (70%) and economic reasons by the second largest 
group (21%). Reasons relating to school included such 
statements as “‘preferred work to school” (given by 36% 
or the largest single group), “was failing and did not want 
to repeat grade,”’ “disliked certain teacher,” ‘disliked cer- 
tain subject,” ‘‘not interested in school work,’’ “could learn 
more out of school than in school.” 


Most of the school leavers, from the evidence in the 
study, make their decisions to leave school and find their 
jobs without consulting anybody in school. Frequent com- 
ments were that “nobody in school was interested” in them 
and they had “nobody to turn to for advice or help.” “From 
this it seems clear,” says the report, “that the majority of 
school leavers go ahead on their own in taking this impor- 
tant step and that they do not think of the teacher or coun- 
selor as someone to turn to for help in making decisions. 
Regardless of who it is within the school who might be 
helpful to the individual, the fact that youth do not see the 
importance of discussing their problems with someone 
attached to the school staff before withdrawal from school 
is tragic and costly for them and for society. Another un- 
fortunate fact is that teachers and counselors are frequently 
so overburdened with other and less important tasks that 
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their knowledge of the individual student is too limited to 
enable them to give him any real help if he asked for it.” 


Among the jobs obtained by the school leavers when they 
first left school, sales and factory work predominated. 
Approximately one-third of them held three or more jobs 
during their first year out of school. “Since approximately 
95% of the youth obtained their jobs either by shopping 
around or through friends,” the report comments, ‘‘the fact 
that so large a number had three or more jobs might point 
to the lack of counsel in job selection as a factor in insta- 
bility.”” About half regretted having left school and half 
did not. Their recommendations of changes that might have 
encouraged them to remain in school included curriculum 
adaptations, such as work experience programs and specific 
vocational instruction and more help on personal problems 
from teachers and counselors. 


Recommendations 


Specific recommendations, outlined and amplified in the 
final chapter on Conclusions and Recommendations, are: 
“Establish a good record system, keep it up to date, and 
make use of it; Know the student as an individual; Obtain 
the student’s confidence and give him some personal recog- 
nition; Recognize early signs of trouble; Begin counseling 
in the elementary school and have enough professionally 
trained counselors at all levels to advise with teachers, stu- 
dents and parents on individual student problems; Provide 
an educational program wherein the students can experi- 
ence achievement; Demonstrate relationship between edu- 
cation and life; Extend social experiences to help overcome 
feelings of insecurity; Provide for above-average students 
whose below-average performance may indicate either need 
for program changes or help with personal problems; 
Develop parent interest in the school and cooperation with 
teachers and counselors; Secure public support of an ade- 
quate educational program.” 


The chief .emphasis in the detailed suggestions for im- 
plementing the recommendations is on the need for better 
knowledge and understanding of individual children by 
the schools since the evidence pointed to this as the basic 
problem in school leaving. ‘“Though economic need must 
be recognized as one of the causes of school leaving,”’ the 
report states, “reasons related to school were found to havea 
considerably higher frequency than financial reasons in this 
study. Since many students from low income families find 
ways to complete high school if their interest is sufficiently 
great, it is probable that a more satisfactory school expeti- 
ence, brought about through changes such as those sug: 
gested in the recommendations, would appreciably reduce 
the number of students who leave school because they feel 
they need money more than they need school. 


“While it will take time and planning to meet the needs 
of each individual student in our school system, evefy 
school, with a little extra effort, can initiate some changes 
in the present program to serve a greater number of youth 
more adequately than it is now doing. Educational programs 
of the right kind, adequately supported, are the most ev 
nomical and effective measures that can be taken to conservt 
our buman resources.” 

Copies of Early School Leavers may be obtained from tht 
National office. The price of the publication is $1.25 a copy, 
with special rates for quantity orders. 


